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Teaching him to play it right”? 
Teach him proper dental care with Forhan's. 


There comes a time in your child’s life when he wants to do everything 
the right way...and excel his friends in all he does. That’s the time 
to teach him the right dental care. . with Forhan’s. 


Forhan’s is the toothpaste that helps prevent gum troubles and tooth 
decay Created by a dentist, it contains special astringents for the 
gums. It’s right for you...and your child. So teach him to brush his 
teeth regularly —night and morning—with Forhan’s 

for a lifetime of good dental health. 


It's never teo early to teach Forhan’s dental care. 


FREE: informative Colour Booklet* on “Care of the Teeth and Gums" 


% For this booklet, available in 10 languagest, send 15 p. stamps (to cover 

; Postage) to Manners’ Dental Advisory Bureau, Post Bag No. 10031, Bombay 1. 
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Z Address the toothpaste 
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a dentist 


*This may be one of the most important books your child will ever read! 
t Please underline language wanted: English, Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, Urdu, 
Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam or Kanarese 
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GOPAL’S 
SECRET | 


: MADAN: YOU KIDDING ME? | KNOW 
MP? WHICH ALL THE INDIAN STAMPS. 


COUNTRY IS IT? | NEVER SAW THIS OWE. 


GOPAL: MAY BE BECAUSE 
YOU NEVER SAVE! 
THIS IS A SAVINGS 


MADAN : SAY, IT 


. FROM MY POCKET .. AND THE 


| BUY THESE STAMPS MONEY GOES IS A TOPPING IDEA. 
OR 50 PAISE AND INTO MY SAVINGS BUT SUPPOSE YOU 

THEM ON THIS CARD.. ACCOUNT. | HAVE HAVE ONLY 5 OR 10 1 
¥ RS. 42 THERE PAISE, IT WOULD | 


_ ALREADY ! GET SPENT! 


MADAN : IT DOES LOOK GOOD. 
T WANT TO BUY A FOOTBALL 
MYSELF. | AM GOING TO ASK 
MY FATHER TO BUY ME A 
ySAVINGS BOX LIKE YOURS. 


: OH NO, IT WOULDN'T, 
PUT IT IN THIS SAVINGS 
BOX. YOU KNOW WHAT? |} 
AM GOING TO BUY A CRICKET 
SET FROM MY MONEY NEXT 
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End your sore throat & cough 


the scientific way: 


Only STREPSILS 
’ kill the germs that cause 
these troubles - 


BECAUSE only Strepsils contain two powerful antiseptics, 
2:4-dichlorobenzyl alcoho! and amy!-meta-cresol. 

Dissolved slowly in the mouth, Strepsils have proved power 

to kill the germs that cause sore throat... to bring complete relief 
faster than anything you've tried. Always keep medically-proved 
Strepsils handy. Good for children, too! 


Take STREPSILS 


STREPSILS 


ANTISEPTIC THROAT LOZENGES at the first sign of 
: sore throat: irritation, 
' medically proved difficulty in 
\ swallowing, 


hoarseness, cough, 


Aore. throats a smoker's throat, 
oF a: zs | dry throat, etc. 
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Beautiful prints on practical fabrics. 
On 2 x 2 poplins 
to keep you cool in summer. 
On easy-to-wear, easy-to-care-for Batiste, 
a ‘Terene’/cotton blend. 
On crease-resistant Sanforized poplins 
that need only the lightest ironing. 
At prices to suit every budget 
In designs to suit every taste. 
Hot mod colours. Cool refreshing colours. 
And soft subtle shades. 
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ASIAN YOUTH MONTHLY WITH A WORLD VIEW 
FOUNDED IN 1954 


VOL. 15, NO. 1 AUGUST 1968 
PURPOSE CONTENTS | 
This Asian Youth Monthly is sponsored by the Page 
Children’s Sunshine Concerns, a registered non- 
Profit educational Public Trust organized to ensure 


the all-round welfare of youth and to promote 
international understanding, SUNSHINE, founded 
in 1954, aims at fostering among boys and girls, 


12-16, a democratic attitude, the service-above-self EDITORIAL: 7 
ideal, a sense of national unity and a world out- 
look, It also provides them with general knowl- STORIES 


edge, citizenship training, hints on efficiency and 

growing up, and appealing English language 

practice—all the pleasant way. It seeks to serve Brutus Takes A Holiday 10 
their age-equals abroad as a dependable bridge of Man-eaters of Kumaon—IlI: 

friendship, and to meet the needs and interests 
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of youth everywhere by giving them literature p 
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DONT RISK INFECTION! 


USE 


MEDICATED 
BAND-AID’ 


Dressings 


For cuts, scratches, 
blisters, scrapes 
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BAND-AID Brand Dressings help wounds heal... keep them clean and protected, 


Ready-t0-4se BAND-AID‘ 


BRAND 


Dressings 
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“ess spots and patches, 
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Or INOtA Limiteo 


© 18) india os 30, Forjett Street, Bombay-26, 
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TEENAGERS AND ‘NATIONAL INTEGRATION—2. 


Horse Power for Progress 


HIS month we do well to celebrate our 
ii Independence Day like others who 

have won their freedom. It is a mat- 
ter for joy and pride as well as satisfaction 
that we are masters of our own household 
and shapers of our own destiny. Many toiled 
and struggled for years and decades, that we 
might be independent, and yet they could 
not see the fruit of their labours—the bright 
‘tomorrow’ which they had struggled so 
hard to build. To us is given this proud priv- 
ilege. It is naturally therefore a day of re. 
joicing, 


* 


Yet there are many people in our land to 
whom this day cannot bring real gladness. 
Over eighty per cent of our population is 
needy and backward. Thirty per cent suffer 
from social prejudice. Fifteen per cent are 
ignored as “tribals”. True, we are free— 
but free only to work for our country’s wel- 
fare for improving the condition of our 
countrymen and for changing habits of 
thought and action which keep us down. 


* 


We must bear in mind that everything in 
our lives as individuals, civic groups or na- 
tions requires a certain amount of input for 
a given output. So much Horse Power is re- 
quired to pull so much weight. So much 
Candle Power is needed for giving so much 
light. Similarly, if our country is to progress 
and the problems of unemployment, hunger, 
illiteracy, disease, etc. are to be solved, it is 
necessary to produce so much faith, so much 
hope, so much charity and so much work 
and that, by each of us. That’s the needed 
manpower for this task. Nothing less will do. 
Only then would we be spreading the mes- 
sage of independence. 


3, 
Let us work today to reduce the sum of 
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human misery—of which there is more than 
one nation’s share in our beloved country. 
All can be radiators of energy, of action- 
oriented thinking. All can help to dispel the 
darkness of ignorance and superstition and 
of thoughtless prejudice. All can work to 
inspire higher ideals and a loftier outlook. 
All can help others to help themselves, 


* 


In many ways young people today are 
luckier than their elders, who expected In- 
dependence would bring peace and plenty 
for all and who now are tired and disap- 
pointed with the reality of slow progress 
and human failure. But, you know from 
your reading and asking and by looking 
arund, how much progress there has been 
and how much more is possible if we each 
contribute our share of the work. Let us 
make it a proud thing to work for a better 
society, let us honour those who do more 
than their share, and progress will be swifts 
er, failures fewer. 


* 


We know it because that is what has hap- 
pened already, in other lands. Thousands of 
students, businessmen, journalists, industrial- 
ists and others who have been to advanced 
countries during the past many years have 
seen that hard work “works”! People there 
have much in the way of material progress, 
social achievement and scientific advance 
we all would be glad and grateful for. They 
enjoy all that today, but only because 
others before them had laboured long 
and well. We would do well to remember 
that a glorious tomorrow—for ourselves and 
others—is possible only by toil today. 


- 
Tomorrow will come willy-nilly, but what 


kind of a ‘tomorrow’? All of us, young and 
old, hold the answer in our hands, today! 
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HE FREEDOM MOVEMENT was a tremendous 

r and dynamic force that swept the country between 

1920 and 1947 and it was men like Mahatma Gan- 

dhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and Chittaranjan Das who made 
it possible. 

Who were these men? What were they like? And 
from where did they get their courage? In an article like 
this it is not possible to shed light on the movement as a 
whole. However, let us describe to you the life of one 
man, the Deshbandhu, whose life affected the entire move- 
ment. 

Chittaranjan Das was born in Calcutta on November 

5, 1870. Though he was born into a wealthy and aristo- 
cratic family (his father was a well-known lawyer) a life 
of hardship, struggle and strife awaited him. 
i After studying at the Presidency College, Chitaaran- 
jan was sent to London to study for the Indian Civil 
Service examination. In the 1892 British elections 
it was only natural that the electorate should pay some 
attention to the Indian question. Some of them opposed 
Indian Home Rule and ran down Indian patriots. This 
provoked a strong reaction among Indian students in 
Britain and one of the prominent agitators was C. R. 
Das. He spoke up strongly. 

When the ICS results were out—he fully expected 
to pass. But his name was not on the list. He cabled to 
his father, “FAILED. ONE PLACE OUT. JOBBERY”, 
meaning that his name had been deliberately left out of 
the list. As a consequence, Chittaranjan began to study 
law and was called to the Bar in 1893. 

Back in Calcutta, Das had to struggle hard and face 
many disappointments. For four years he struggled for 
bare survival and then his reputation began to rise. 
He proved especially successful in cross-examining 
witnesses and turning evidence to his clients’ ad- 
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vantage. The year 1907 marked a turn- 
ing point in his career as a lawyer. He 
had by this time established himself 
as a successful lawyer in both civil and 
criminal law. Also, he began to take 
up the cause of national workers. 


In 1919, however, events began to 
take place that were to change the 
course of Indian history. The first in- 
cident was the passing of the Rowlatt 
Act on March 18, 1919. It gave extra- 
ordinary powers to the Government of 
India for the removal of forces behind 
the political movement, Among other 
things, it permitted the arrest and de- 
tention in jail of persons without trial. 
Two direct consequences were a call for 
Satyagraha and a call for hartal by the 
Mahatma. 


At this time the Mahatma also made 
a call for non-co-operation. Chitta- 
ranjan enthusiastically answered the 
call. Once he joined the non- co-opera- 
tion movement he studied its techni- 
ques and the philosophy of Satyagraha 
intensively. He said, “Non-co-opera- 
tion means you should withdraw your 
help in moving the machinery of the 
bureaucracy ... withdraw your help 
from what is false and unrighteous ... 
non-co-operation will be destroyed if it 
is not kept by the non-violent method 
... Swaraj means we should live with- 
in ourselves.” 


One of the important functions per- 
formed by Das was to interpret to 
Bengal and the Bengalis the currents 
that blew through the Congress. First, 
he made it his business to understand 
the policies made by the Congress and, 
second, to explain them to his friends 
and followers. The Swadeshi move- 
ment, he explained, provides the first 
step towards self-reliance: our national 
progress depends upon the success of 
this movement... ” 
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Indeed, one may sum up Das’s entire 
message of those years in his call for 
self-reliance. Even in those days he 
urged the reconstruction of the villages, 
self-sufficiency in food and the estab- 
lishment of panchayat and co-opera- 
tive credit societies, 

Soon followed the bloody killings of 
Jalianwala Bagh. Till this time, the 
majority of the Indian people had a 
kind of faith in the bona fides of the 
Government. But the massacre of in- 
nocent persons shocked the entire na- 
tion. 

Das realized that he must first win 
over the youth of the country. On the 
10th and 11th of January 1921 he ad- 
dressed mammoth meetings in Cal- 
cutta where he appealed to the stu- 
dents of Bengal to respond to the call 
of the nation. The first batch of stu- 
dents came out from Bangabasi Col- 
lege. Others followed from Ripon Col- 
lege, City College and Vidyasagar Col- 
lege. 

Addressing the students he en- 
couraged them to join the cause of free- 
dom immediately—their studies could 
wait a year or two. Youth, he said, 
were needed to serve in the villages and 
towns. Hundreds of students wrote to 
Das from all parts of India and even 
from abroad. One such student, who 
many years later climbed to fame, was 
Subhas Chandra Bose. 

‘National colleges’ were begun by 
Das in Dacca and Calcutta and ‘Swa- 
deshi’ village communities were started 
in many parts of the country. 

The next important event in the 
Freedom Movement was the Nagpur 
Congress that was held in December 
1929. At this meeting, all freedom 
fighters were asked to give themselves 
completely to the cause. After his re- 
turn from Nagpur, Das first settled 
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BRUT US 
TAKES A 


RUN HAD BEEN day dreaming 
on the breakfast table when 
with a sudden snap his attention 
was drawn to the table conversation. 
They were discussing Brutus again. 
“T really think we should get rid of 
that dog,” Shanta said in exasperation, 
“he pushed his cold nose into my face 
at six o’clock this morning!” 


Nikko, who usually repeated the 
opinions of her older sister whom she 
adored, said: “Yes, he gets my goat! 
Yesterday he made me so nervous that 
i dropped a bowl of ice-cream I was 
carrying to the dining-table!” 

Arun looked under the table to see 
how Brutus was taking it. Sure enough 
his ears were laid back behind his 
head, looking for all the world like a 
rabbit. He always put his ears back 
like that when he knew he was in dis- 
grace. Arun felt sorry for him but he 
did not say anything. He knew he was 
beaten. The vote was against him two 
to one. 

“Children! Children!’ Papa said, 
“you know that we are keeping Brutus 
for only one year until Cousin Duleep 
returns from Singapore! Try and be 
patient with him.” 

“But, Darling, I wonder if we should 
keep him on?”? Mama said and Arun’s 
heart stood still. “I know it’s hot but 
yesterday he lay down in a dirty 
puddle and then came straight into the 
drawing room. My lovely carpet has 
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been completely ruined! I will have to 
send it to the dry-cleaners.” 

“Not only that but he chewed up 
Mama’s lovely gold slippers!’ said 
Shanta, “I think he’s a bit too much to 
handle!” Angry words came to Arun’s 
lips but he pressed them down. It was 
no use. He knew, he was beaten. 

“Right O!”’ Papa said, “We'll decide 
what to do with him this evening. In 
the meantime, it is eight o’clock and 
you people better hurry or you'll be 
late for school!” 


Arun climbed the stairs slowly and 
Brutus followed with his tail between 
his legs. There was such misery in his 
eyes that for a moment Arun thought 
he knew what his fate would be. For 
surely as he was standing he would be 
sent away to Aunt Malati who would 
chain him up day and night and give 
him bread and milk. 


“Another thing,” said Nikko, “I did 
not get a wink of sleep last night. 
Brutus snores in his sleep!’ Arun felt 
like saying, “Look who's talking!” For 
Nikko, herself, used to have a bad 
throat and nobody snorted and snored 
more loudly than her until she had her 
tonsils removed a few months back. 

Before anybody knew it it was 8:30 
a.m. and Papa was honking the horn 
loudly. There was a clatter on the 
stairs as the children raced down and 
cut through the kitchen door. Shanta 
cpened the back door of the car and 
shrieked. Brutus was sitting there. He 
loved to take a ride. 

“Get out of here, you old hairy ani- 
mal!’ screamed Shanta and Brutus 
jumped out of the car. 

“Get out of here, you old hairy ani- 
mal!” repeated Nikko and gave Brutus 
e little whack. “Why don’t you go to 
the hospital like I did and get your 
tonsils out?” 
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Papa grunted impatiently and the 
children got in and were driven off to 
school. 

* * * 

When they got home from school 
that day there was no Brutus gallop- 
ing all over the compound beside him- 
self with joy to see them. Arun felt his 
heart growing cold. So Papa and 
Mama had done it! They had taken 
away Brutus to Aunt Malati. Shanta 
had a scared look on her face, as if she 
was just realizing what had been de- 
cided at breakfast. Arun walked 
straight into the kitchen and faced his 
mother. His mother noticed the terrible 
look on his face and put her arms 
around him. He put his head on her 
shoulder and let the tears come. 

“I loved that dog!” he whispered. 

“We didn’t do it, son,” she said. 

At first Arun did not think he heard 
right. When the message finally sank 
in, he jerked away from his mother and 
asked, “Well, where is he?” She ex- 
plained that as soon as the children had 
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left for school, Brutus had disappeared. 

At first Arun was not very worried. 
He was sure that Brutus would find 
his way back by dinner time. He went 
into the court-yard and whistled for 
all he was worth. No one responded. 
Dinner time came and went and still 
no Brutus. Arun noticed that Mama 
had kept Brutus’s supper in the usual 
place. She had given him an extra help- 
ing. 

Dinner that night was most unusual. 
Every now and then, some one thought 
he heard Brutus at the kitchen door 
and Arun would jump up to open it 
and see. Mama usually got very angry 
when someone jumped up from the 
table while eating. This time, however, 
she did it twice herself. 

After dinner Papa usually sat down 
in his comfortable armchair and read 
the paper. This evening, however, he 
paced back and forth on the drawing 
room carpet. After a while he said, 
“Who's coming with me in the car? I’m 
going to look around to see if I can 
find him.” 

“I am!” Arun said. The girls de- 
cided that they would stay in the 
house with Mama. Brutus might come 
back while they were out. 

Papa and Arun drove around the 
dark streets near their house but with 
no success. Arun flashed his torch 
down several lanes and shouted “Bru- 
tus!” and whistled for all his worth but 
Brutus was not to be seen anywhere. 
After some time, Papa said, “Oh, well, 
we might as well go home now. He’s 
probably back there anyway.” 

But he wasn’t. 

* * B 
EVERYBODY was still up at ten 
o'clock. On any ordinary day Mama 
would have thrown a fit but today she 
said nothing. Shanta sat at the dining 
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F YOU SAW THE FILM ‘Shakes- 
i pearwallah’ and remember two of 

the players in it—you might think 
that success had turned their heads 
and they had vanished somewhere on 
the continents of either Europe or 
Northern America. Not so. They are 
right here in India roving, like the gyp- 
sies they claim to be, from school to 
school anywhere between the Hima- 
layan Mountains and Cape Comorin 
bringing live theatre to teenage audi- 
ences. 

And if, remembering the film, you 
think of this group as an impoverished 
unsuccessful little band of actors you 
would be wrong again. For ‘Shake- 
speareana consisting of Geoffrey and 
Laura Kendal and Marcus Murch, is a 
slick little team that performs with 
startling agility and grace in costumes 
that recreate vividly the many-storied 
world of William Shakespeare. 

And with what enthusiasm do teens 
take to them! We watched them per- 
form in a medium-sized co-educational 
school in Poona. In the two-hour pro- 
gramme they performed snatches from 
‘Julius Caesar’, ‘Macbeth’, ‘Romeo and 
Juliet? and ‘Twelfth Night’. Just when 
the macabre suspense of the murder 
scene in ‘Macbeth’ became too much 
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To see them perform on the stage is a rare experi- 
ence but to meet Geoffrey and Laura Kendal in 
person is even more of a delight. 


for the young audience, the actors slid 
into the comic gate-keeper scene and 
the audience roared with laughter, as 
audiences have since 1598. 

Later, we talked to the English 
teachers at the school. We asked them 
what effect the show had had on the 
boys and girls. Some of the answers 
were: “They enjoyed it hugely; the 
words in their book had come alive for 
the first time.” ‘They learn to appre- 
ciate the simplicity of the Elizabethan 
stage.” “Now they could understand 
why Cassius and Brutus quarrelled... 
The characters that Shakespeare builds 
up in the course of a play are only read 
é line at a time. On the stage you see 
the man whole. It makes quite a differ- 
ence.” 

Geoffrey Kendal is a tall and big- 
made man—bearded and long-haired 
—an actor with unmistakable presence. 
Your eyes are rivetted to him as soon 
as he enters the stage. 

When she is pouring tea you could 
easily mistake Laura Kendal for a hos- 
pitable British housewife. On stage— 
she is completely transformed. With 
the magic of make-up and costuming, 
she plays any of the female roles with 
grace. And as the steely Lady Macbeth 
the housewife disappears and profes- 
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sional actress takes over completely. 

Marcus Murch is an Indian actor 
with remarkable versatility. He slides 
from the role of the tragic King Dun- 
can to the comic gate-keeper with the 
gieatest of ease. Mr. Murch received 
his early professional training in a New 
Delhi repertory company called Yat- 
rik, begun by a group of students who 
had just left the University and were 
looking around for something creative 
to do. 

It was after India had won Indepen- 
dence that the Kendals and their small 
Shakespearean group met Lord and 
Lady Mountbatten in Malta. Lord 
Louis was greatly impressed with the 
group and immediately said, in his 
candid way, “You must go back to 
India!’ The Kendals expressed doubts, 
fearing perhaps that India had no more 
use for English or Shakespeare. “Utter 
nonsense!” the Earl is reported to have 
said. “As it happens, my wife is on her 


Mr. Geoffrey Kendal in a comedy, 
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Mr. Kendal said. 


way to India tomorrow. I will ask her 
to speak about it.” It was not very long 
later that the Kendals received an invi- 
tation to come to India from the 
Government. 

Thus the gypsy life of the Kendals 
began—tramping from school to school 
—playing to large audiences and small 
—often in impossible conditions. 
Nevertheless, they enjoyed it tremen- 
dously delighting audiences with Shaw, 
Wilde, Sheridan and Shakespeare. 

Today’s three-member team of 
Shakespeareana works as a highly effi- 
cient, compact and mobile team. They 
change their costumes, apply make-up, 
end arrange the sets and (sometimes 
lights) with no outside help at all. 
Their sets, costumes, and make-up kit 
fit neatly inside their small car. 

Usually they offer schools a pack- 
aged programme of either an abridged 
‘Macbeth’ or ‘Merchant of Venice’ 
and/or excerpts from ‘Julius Caesar’ 
and other plays. Outside India, they 
have played in Malaysia, Hong Kong, 
Borneo and Singapore. They have 
played to children of nearly every 
colour—black, brown, yellow and 
white but “we prefer Asian children 
any day,” Mr. Kendal said. “They have 
much more imagination and, of course, 
constitute a marvellous audience!” 

Marcus Murch added, “Once, to our 
horror, our dhobi laid his bundle down 
at the side of the stage and walked 
across the footlights in full view of the 
audience salaaming ‘Othello’ on the 
way!” 

Though the Kendals hope to visit 
Ceylon, Kathmandu, Kabul and Pak- 
istan in the near future, “Our first love 
is India and we'll always come back!” 


Schools interested may please contact: 
“Shakespeareana’, 112, Atlas Apartments, Harkness 
Road, Bombay 6, 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE MONSOON : 


SILENT revolution has taken 

place in Meteorology. In the last 

four years, the International 
Indian Ocean Expedition has probed 
every aspect of the weather around our 
sub-continent. 

From artificial satellites miles up in 
outer space, from research vessels and 
merchant ships plying a lonely sea, 
from anchored buoys automatically 
registering data and from aircraft flying 
straight into cyclones, information on 
the weather of the Indian Ocean poured 
into Colaba Observatory (Bombay). 

In this article we bring you some of 
the conclusions reached by scientists 
through this $5,000,000 programme. 

Most important of all, the expedi- 
tion brought in new evidence to show 
that the equatorial region of the ocean 
running from 10 degrees North to 10 
degrees South is governed by weather 
processes entirely different from those 
in other temperate or tropical areas. 


In the higher latitudes, weather sys- 
tems generally move eastward and, in 
the tropics, they generally move west- 
ward. But, in the equatorial region of 
the Indian Ocean, they do not seem to 
move in any regular fashion. They sim- 
ply develop and decay there itself. 


This peculiar behaviour of Indian 
Ocean weather complicates the task of 
the meteorologist. Wind prediction for 
aircraft, for example, is needed in order 
to calculate the fuel requirement. Pre- 
dictions must be based on normal wind 
values, but no wind chart exists for the 
Indian Ocean as it does for the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific. Similarly, fishermen 
need readings of sea temperatures to 
know where the schools of fish will be 
and this information is only becoming 
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available now through the efforts of the 
International Meteorological Centre at 
Colaba. 

A spectacular achievement of the 
programme was a series of flights by 
five aircraft borrowed from the United 
States Weather Bureau. A _ typical 
flight went out from Bombay and ob- 
servations were taken simultaneously 
from the air and sea in coordination 


with the ‘Anton Bruun”, an American 


research ship. 

The weather plane, a four-engined 
converted transport, was bristling with 
probes recording temperature, wind, 
atmospheric pressure and turbulence. 
It met the “Anton Bruun” west of 
Ceylon. The ship turned into the wind 
and the plane flew over her on the same 
course at an altitude of 3,500 feet with 
all equipment aboard recording obser- 
vations on magnetic tape 40 times a 
second. Then, in 500-foot stages, the 
plane dropped to an altitude of 500 feet 
and finally to 300 feet while the “An- 
ton Bruun” recorded surface air and 
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Satellites take pictures like this and then send them 
as coded radio signals to earth. This one shows the 
November 1966 cyclome clouds over Madras, Notice 
the Indus River basin at upper left. 
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sea temperatures and wind strength. 
Mr. C. R. V. Raman, chief research 
forecaster for the International Mete- 
orological Centre, was aboard another 
flight when the weather plane penetra- 


from 190 knots* south-southwest to 


plane flew into the storm, the same cy- 
clone had been 


the satellite have provided, for the first 
time, a two-dimensional Picture of a 
tropical cyclone in the Arabian Sea 


For years and years scientists have 
believed that most of the moisture car- 
ried into India by monsoon winds was 
picked up from the Indian Ocean south 
of the Equator. The wind charts show 
that during the height of the south west 
monsoon there is a considerable flow of 
air into the Arabian Sea across the 
Equator. It was natura] to believe that 
winds brought moisture with them. 


*Knot is the nautical (sea), mile, used for ships 
and is about 6,080 feet, : 
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4 This could be ‘Modem Art’! Act- 
ually it is the spiral antenna which 
receives radio signals from satellites 
as they pass over Bombay. 


But the data collected 
from ships on the surface 
at the Equator, and from 
airplanes above shows 
clearly that the amount of 
moisture carried into the 
Arabian Sea from the south 
Indian Ocean is only a 
third part of the moisture 
carried across India’s west coast on any 
monsoon day. What's more, at the 
Equator the winds flow mostly directly 
east rather than northward. Upto about 
30,000 feet most of the ‘monsoon 
winds’ must therefore originate north 
of the Equator. 

Satellite pictures show “streamlines” 
in the cloud patterns over the Indian 
Ocean—these are ‘streamers’ of clouds 
broken off by fast east-west winds at 
the Equator. 


The atmosphere at the Equator is 
quite dry—relative humidity around 
40% as against 90% at Minicoy Island 
or at Bombay. There must be some 
process that dries up the oceanic air as 
it approaches the Equator from the 
south, and the monsoon moisture is 
produced by evaporation over the 
Arabian Sea along with convection 
currents in the air that carry the moist 
air up as it aproaches the Eastern edge 
of the Arabian Sea. 


Mysteries still remain, however. Why 
does a warm jet of air start eastward 
from the Somali coast? Why is the 
monsoon so erratic if it is caused main- 
ly by Arabian Sea phenomena? These 
and other questions may be answered 
as meteorologists study the data gath- 
ered during the 2 year Expedition and 
the data flowing in every day since then 
from new stations, ee 
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HOW A BURMESE SCHOOL GREW 


ee 


PADDY ON A WASTE-LAND OF WEEDS! 


Shetho Hla Kyi travels upriver by boat from Rangoon to the small town of Pyapou. 
But the sleepy little school he attended is now bustling with activity. U Hla Kyi is a 


writer for the Burmese magazine Forward. 
who ever felt the country’s problems are too 


HOSE ARE THE FIELDS 
where we are going to plant 
our paddy,” said my friend, 

Soe Thein, who himself was now a 
senior teacher in our old school, point- 
ing towards the rear of the school build- 
ings. I looked in the direction and saw 
a large crowd of young people moving 
to and fro, hard at work in the fields. 
“Quite a lot of people out there.” 


“Well, everyone belonging to the 
school is out there. On week-days the 
fields are worked in turns by the var- 
ious classes. But on a Saturday, like 
today, all the teachers and all the stu- 
dents work together.” 

These fields used to be weed-covered 
waste-land belonging to the school. 
Now, however, the weeds were being 
cleared away, embankments were being 
built and the ground was beginning to 
look like paddy fields. The students, 
divided by classes, each under its own 
teacher, worked in a spirit of competi- 
tion and friendly rivalry which speeded 
up the work. Five teachers, U Pye, U 
Than, U Maung Soe, U Saw Maung 
Tin and U Kyaw Maung, who had had 
actual experience in paddy planting had 
been appointed members of the Five- 
man-Committee in charge of the 
school’s paddy cultivating venture. 

Rice is the staple food of the people 
of Burma. It is also the main foreign 
exchange earner. So, the students con- 
sidered it a privilege to get a chance to 
gain practical experience in growing 
such an important crop. 
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His story has a message for every Indian 
big to be tackled on a small scale. 


It is not easy to make uncultivated 
land productive fields, but the enthu- 
siasm of the students had carried them 
through the work. The building of em- 
bankments to retain the water in the 
fields was first completed. Some stu- 
dents who finished this earlier, impa- 
tiently started digging and turning over 
the earth with their hand implements 
without waiting for the oxen and the 
plough. 

The girls too helped by moving earth, 
bringing food and carrying pots of 
water for the boys to drink. All of them 
were hoping for a bountiful harvest. 

“When we have finished preparing 
this land we will have a field of 12 
acres. And if an acre of land can pro- 
duce 40 baskets of paddy we will be 
getting about 500 baskets,” said one 


The boys and girls working in full swing on the 
school farm. 


teacher, Ko Thaung Nyunt. 

“Why, this is first-class land. So, it 
should produce at least 60 baskets to 
the acre, even without the help of fertil- 
izers,” corrected U Than, who had 
some practical experience in paddy 
cultivation. 


“We will plant the paddy in rows 
and weed the fields whenever we have 
some free time, and I am sure we will 
get at least 70 baskets to the acre,” 
declared U Pye, with high hopes. 

“What you have all said is certainly 
encouraging,” I broke in, “but where 
are you going to get the draft-animals 
and ploughs?” 

To this U Maung replied, “Oh, we 
can afford to buy those through the 
Parent-Teacher Association, if we wish. 
But as it is we needn’t even do that. 
The parents of our students from the 
surrounding villages who are peasants 
and cultivators, have offered to plough 
the land for us.” 


The idea of growing paddy in the 
school grounds was discussed at a 
(Town Council) meeting. This meeting 
had decided that no piece of good agri- 
cultural land should go unutilized. Ac- 
cordingly, the school Council passed a 
resolution for the cultivation of paddy. 
Work on the land started on June 19. 
Every day, students took turns work- 
ing in the fields during the period set 
aside for school welfare programmes. 
Each period lasted one and a half 
hours. 


“The job now is to cut the grass, 
then leave it to turn into compost. An- 
other important thing is to see that our 
embankments are well-made. The 
ploughing will be done next Sunday,” 
said U Pye. “Collective ploughing will 
ensure a well-tilled field and a better 
crop. 


*1 Kyat = Rs. 1,60 (approx.) 
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A teacher hands over to the students a ball of mud. 


“What kind of paddy seeds will you 
be using?” I inquired. 

“We have decided to plant the Kauk- 
kyi variety. If we planted the Thetnge 
variety its harvest could clash with the 
school examinations. The paddy seeds 
will be provided for us by the Agricul- 
tural Department.” 

“Let’s see now—if as U Than has 
said, each acre should produce 60 bas- 
kets of paddy, then 12 acres will pro- 
Ccuce 720 baskets. At the rate of K* 
300 per 190 baskets that should fetch 
K 2,160,” U San Hlaing, the Maths 
teacher calculated enthusiastically. 

The Headmistress, Daw Hla Myint, 
then explained to me, “These 12 acres 
of ours may not mean much but if 
other schools follow our example we 
will surely add much to the nation’s 
rice production. It will also give stu- 
cents practical experience in agricul- 
ture. “And should the peasants too 
learn that they should not waste a 
single inch of land, till every inch of 
farm-land and carry out double crop- 
ping and other economy measures, then 
it will certainly be of great benefit to 
the country.” ES 19 
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Studies in Concentration —7 
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Parry’s, too, is a long, 
entrancing story of 
concentrated effort. Started 
as a trading concern over 
179 years ago, Parry's has, 
over the years, gradually 
widened its interests. 

Its record of expansion 

has given it new dimensions 
as a progressive 

industrial force. 


E.1.D.-Parry is an industrial 
complex, covering 
Fertilisers, Pesticides, 


E.1.D.-PARRY LIMITED 


oy 
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Hybrid seeds, Sugar, 
Confectionery, Chemicals, 
Engineering goods, 
Ceramics and Petro- 
chemicals E.1.D.-Parry, 
with its specialised 
knowledge, technical 
know-how and long 
experience, is geared to 
play a leading role in national 
growth. E.1.0.-Parry’s 
marketing organisation, 
with its after-sales service, 
is far-flung and dynamic. 


Parry's—pioneers in 
planned progress 


(incorporated in Engiand Liability of members is limited) 
Dare House, Madras-1 
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True, I agreed mentally. Of over 
500 High Schools in Burma, even 100 
schools with vacant land of about 10 
acres each can add about 30,000 bas- 
ketfuls of production. A famous Bur- 
mese verse describes how even tiny 
drops of water will, in time, fill any 
pot, however large. How true! #99, 


BOOK REVIEW 
RESEARCH IDEAS FOR SCIENCE PROJECTS 
by Gopal & Swami. 1968. It is hard to 
describe this thick booklet (64 pages, 
8” < 11”, with many large pictures) 
because it is so different from what we 
might be used to. It’s certainly not a 
list of projects! What it has are hun- 
dreds of ‘short scientific investigations, 
sometimes reported story-fashion’, il- 
lustrated by pictures of Indian boys 
and girls and their equipment. 

The authors, from the Regional Col- 
lege of Education in Ajmer, who pre- 


11 f° (BRUTUS TAKES A HOLIDAY), 


table pretending to do her homework. 
Arun sat on the sofa in deep thought. 
Slowly he went cover the whole day’s 
activities in his mind and finally came 
to the conclusion that Brutus must have 
understood everything that had been 
said in the morning and decided to 
look for a new home. 

Just then Nikko, sitting dejectedly 
in an armchair, began to sniff loudly. 
Arun was tempted to snap, “Oh, why 
don’t you go and blow your nose!” but 
then he remembered that she had given 
Brutus a whack in the morning and 
told him to go to the hospital and have 
his tonsils out. 

Suddenly Arun sat bolt upright in 
the sofa. “That’s it!” he yelled, “He 
must be in the hospital!” At first, Papa 
did not see the reasoning at all. Why 
should have Brutus trotted off to the 
hospital because Nikko had told him 
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pared the material with help from 
USAID experts, use scientific method 
to deal with the ‘why’ of zoology, bo- 
tany, physics and chemistry. They in- 
troduce the life span among animals, 
cloud formation, the surface geography 
of the Moon, Vitamins, minerals and 
a multitude of other things. 

They approach topics through the 
youngster’s everyday surroundings, 
showing that the way of science—real 
questioning science—is the way of 
daily common sense. 

The ideas presented will be fascinat- 
ing to boys and girls from 10 to 16, 
end can be executed by themselves or 


as part of a school group. 

Copies of the booklet can be had by request from: 
Dr. W. E. Schroeder, O.S.U, Team, 114 Sunder 
Nagar, New Delhi 3. 


to go there and have his tonsils out? 
“That was the last thing anyone said 
to him before he ran away,” Arun said, 
“and anyway I take him for a walk to 
the hospital nearly everyday.” 
Finally Papa was convinced. “We 
might as well give it a try,” he said. 
They rang up the hospital and the con- 
versation went something like this: “Is 
that the Wellessey Hospital? I want to 
ting up about a dog of mine that is 
lost. A large black Alsatian. He an- 
swers to the name of Brutus. What? 
There is a dog in the lobby? He is 
growling at the people who come near? 
Alright I am coming right over!” 
There was great excitement as Arun, 
Shanta and Nikko jumped into the car 
with Papa and drove to the hospital. 
Sure enough Brutus was sitting in the 
lobby of the hospital growling at any- 
one who dared to go near him. When 
he saw the children he almost jumped 
out of his skin with happiness. And, 
of course, there were no three persons 
in the entire world happier than Arun, 
Shanta and Nikko. Rae 
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Do you want to join 


RE dramatics and elocution your 
very special activities? Does pho- 
tography fascinate you? Are you 

interested in people—how they think, 
how they feel? 


If your answer to any or all these 
questions is ‘yes’, then a very worth- 
while career may be in store for you 
in the film industry. Don’t laugh, you 
too can become a producer, director, 
film technician or screen-play writer or 
even an actor or actress. 


Sounds glamorous? But glamour is 
the least part of it. Just ask anyone 
who knows! It is hard, hard work, and 
requires effort and dedication. 


The Indian film industry is second 
only to Hollywood, and yet till recently 
there were no training programmes for 
film careers. To meet this great need, 
the Govt. of India established a Film 
Institute in Poona in 1961. This Insti- 
tute, the largest in Asia, is located on 
a spread-out 21-acre estate which has 
many historical associations with the 
film industry—it was formerly the es- 
tate of the famous Prabhat Studio. It 
has its own woods and lakes, quiet 
walks, even a swimming pool, as well as 
studios, lecture halls, library, labor- 
atories, projection rooms, three sound 
stages, recording units, editing rooms, 
preview theatres and a full-fledged pro- 
cessing laboratory! 

Even for a very short play for the 
screen it is necessary to have a Play 
Writer, a Director, a Cameraman, a 
Sound Recorder, an Editor and of 
course the Artistes or Actors. Training 
is given for each of these professions at 
the F.I.I. 


Although most of today’s top film 
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THE FILM WORLD 


technicians are self-taught, that does 
not mean that a course of rigorous 
training does not have advantages. 
After all, learning-from-experience is 
another way of saying learning-from- 
one’s-mistakes. In the old days when a 
movie cost a few thousand rupees a 
mistake or two did not matter. Toc- 
however, too much is at stake, and 
new entrants to the film world have 
a big advantage if they have gained, 
through schooling, a broad understand- 
ing of theory, of industry history, of 
all the techniques and equipment in 
use—and have had many chances to 
test their skills under close supervision. 
To become a Screen Play Writer one 
needs to have a thorough knowledge of 
literature, and especially of dramatic 
techniques, from Kalidasa and Shake- 
speare to Harold Pinter and the modern 
Japanese masters. Writing a story, or 
adapting one for the screen and putting 
it into scene-and-dialogue form requires 
¢ 


Students filming a scene in the forest area of the 


Film Institute. ; 
Sunshine 


much more than an interest in story 
books! It needs a ‘seeing eye’—an inter- 
est in life around, and a ‘dramatic imag- 
ination’, 

To be a Director one needs to have 
leadership, a natural sense of acting, 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
value of the Stage in History, and un- 
derstanding of people, of the rhythm 
of life, and a sense of moral and cultural 
values. 

For Motion Picture Photography 
one needs to have an eye for details, 
good visual memory, colour sense, ar- 
tistic taste and sense of lighting (bright- 
ness and dimness). Most of these can 
only be learnt by observation and an- 
alysis of the work of the masters. Great 
painters, no less than great film makers 
have much to teach. 

For Sound Recording, which is an 
engineering skill, one should have 
ability for technical work, a good 
memory and an ear for all sounds. 

Film Editing is often a critical func- 
tion. The Editor puts together all the 
pieces of film taken over several 
months. He cuts and splices, making a 
connected story out of bits of film. This 
profession requires lots of patience and 
commonsense in addition to a thorough 
understanding of drama. 

All students have to appear for a 
tough Entrance Examination, usually 
held in May. Admission to the Diploma 
courses in Motion PicTuRE PHoToGRA- 


PHy and SOUND RECORDING is open to ° 


those with the equivalent of a’ Pre- 
Degree education with science subjects. 
A similar level with Arts subjects is 
needed for Firm Epitinc. For Drrec- 
TION and SCREEN-PLAY WRITING a de- 
gree in Arts or Science (or a diploma 
in one of the other courses of the In- 
stitute itself) is required. The age-limit 
for all these is 17-30 years. For ‘Film 
Acting’ alone, Matriculates (boys: 18- 
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Producer-Director Kedar Sharma shows them how 
to handle the scene, 


25; girls: 16-25) with English as a sub- 
ject and a working knowledge of Hindi 
are accepted. The ‘Film Editing’ and 
‘Acting’ courses are of 2 years each and 
the others of three years each. 

On an average, 10 students from all 
over India are selected each year for 
each course. Two seats are reserved in 
each course for foreign students. The 
fees are Rs. 115 per term. However, 
several merit scholarships (including 
some presented by State Govts.) up to 
Rs. 75 per month are available. 

The training combines theory with 
practical film-making A Final year stu- 
dent is taught the fundamentals of all 
the other courses so that he has an idea 
of the process of film-making as a 
whole. Before he can get his diploma, 
each student must produce a film of an 
acceptable standard and prove that he 
is capable of working independently. 
Some student films have shown great 
artistry. ‘One Day’, a 10-minute im- 
pressionistic film on life in an Indian 
city won several national and interna- 
tional film awards. 
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MANEATERS OF KUMAON—II 


THE PIPAL PANI TIGER 


Jim Corbett had developed a sentimental attachment to the Pipal Pani Tiger 


because the tiger had gro 


ost under his eyes—from cub to mag- 


nificent beast. In this account Corbett tells us the unfortunate circumstances 
that led to the auhor’s reluctant decision that the tiger must be shot. 


ARLY in March one year the Pipal 
Pani Tiger killed his first full-grown 
buffalo. | was near the foothills walk- 

ing one evening when the agonized bellow- 
ing of a buffalo mingled with the angry roar 
of a tiger. | located the sound as coming 
from a ravine about six hundred yards away. 
The sounds indicated that the battle between 
them was of unusual violence. When I crawl- 
ed up a steep bluff commanding a view of 
the ravine the buffalo's struggles were over, 
and the tiger nowhere to be seen. For an 
hour | lay with finger on trigger without see- 
ing anything of the tiger. At dawn next 
morning | again crawled up the bluff, to find 
the buffalo lying just as I had left her. The 
soft ground, torn up by hoof and claw, tes- 
tified to the desperate nature of the struggle. 
The fight had lasted from ten to fifteen min- 
utes. The wound inflicted by the buffalo’s 
horn was in the tiger's head and sufficiently 
severe to make the tiger lose all interest in 
kill, for he never returned to it. 

The tiger disregarded the lesson he had 
received while a cub. At that time, to teach 
him a lesson, I had stung him with a bul- 
let, instead of killing him as I could have 
easily done. But three years later too, he 
carelessly returned to a kill over 
which a zamindar and some of his tenants 
were sitting at night, and received a bullet 
in the shoulder which fractured the bone. 
No attempt was made to follow him up, 
and thirty-six hours later, his shoulder cov- 
ered with a swarm of flies, he limped through 
the compound of the Inspection Bungalow, 
crossed a bridge flanked on the far side by a 
double row of tenanted houses, the occu- 
pants of which stood at their doors, entered 
the gate of a walled-in compound and took 
possession of a vacant godown, Twenty- 
four hours later, possibly alarmed by the 
number of people who had collected from 
neighbouring villages to see him, he left the 
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compound and made his way to the lower 
end of our village. 

Returning to the forest where he had been 
wounded, he killed a number of cattle, tak- 
ing, for safety’s sake, but one meal off each, 
and in this way killing five times as many as 
he would ordinarily have done. The zamin- 
dar who had wounded him was the worst 
sufferer. 

In the succeeding years he gained as much 
in size as in reputation, and many were the 
attempts made by sportsmen, and others, to 
bag him. 

One November evening a villager, armed 
with a single-barrel muzzle-loading gun, set 
out to try to bag a pig, selecting for his 
ground machan a bush growing in the mid- 
dle of a dry canal. At 8 p.m. an animal ap- 
peared on the tract and, taking what aim 
he could, he fired. On receiving the shot the 
animal fell off the bank and passed within 
a few feet of the man, grunting as it en- 
tered the scrub behind. 

Casting aside his blanket, the man ran to 
his hut two hundred yards away. Neighbours 
soon collected and, on hearing the man’s 
account, came to the conclusion that a pig 
had been hard hit. It would be a pity, they 
said, to leave the pig for hyenas and jackals 
to eat, so a lantern was lit and a party of 
six bold spirits set out to retrieve the bag. 
However, someone suggested that the gun 
be taken. 

As a liberal charge of powder was being 
rammed home, the wooden ramrod jammed 
and broke inside the barrel. A trivial inci- 
dent, but one which undoubtedly saved the 
lives of the men. The broken rod was even- 
tually extracted, the gun loaded, and the 
party set off. On arrival at the spot where 
the animal had entered the bushes, a careful 
search was made and, on blood being found, 
every effort to find the ‘pig’ was made; it 
was not until the whole area had been 
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combed out that the quest was given up for 
the night. Early next morning the search was 
resumed, One of the group who was a bet- 
ter woodsman than the others examined the 
ground under a bush where there was a lot 
of blood, collected and brought some blood- 
stained hairs to me. They were no hairs of a 
‘pig’ but that of a tiger! A brother sports- 
man was with me for the day, and together 
we went to have a look at the ground. 
There was no blood beyond the point 
where the hairs had een found and, as 
tracking on the hard ground was impossible, 
crossed the canal to where the cattle track 
ran through a bed of sand, Here, from the 
pug marks, | found that the wounded ani- 
mal was not a young tiger as I had assumed, 
but my old friend the Pipal Pani tiger who, 
when taking a short cut through the village, 
had in the dark been mistaken for a pig. 
Once before when badly wounded he had 
passed through the settlement without harm- 
ing man or beast, but he was older now, and 
if driven by pain and hunger might do con- 
e damage. An upsetting Prospect, 
locality was thickly populated, and 
ue to leave within the week, to keep 
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an engageinent that could not be put off. 

For three days I searched every bit of the 
jungle between the canal and the foot-hills, 
an area of about four square miles, without 
finding any trace of the tiger. On the fourth 
afternoon, as I was setting out to continue 
the search, I met an old woman and her son 
hurriedly leaving the jungle. From them | 
learnt that the tiger was calling near the 
foot-hills and that all the cattle in the jungle 
had stampeded. Though I do not usually 
allow it, I let the boy accompany me since 
he was very keen on showing me where he 
had heard the tiger, 

Arrived at the foot-hills, the boy pointed 
to a dense bit of cover, bounded on the far 
side by the fire track, and on the near side 
by the Pipal Pani stream. About a hundred 
yards from the stream was a shallow ditch, 
more or less open on my side and fringed 
with bushes on the side nearer the stream. 
A well-used path crossed the ditch at right 
angles. Twenty yards from the path, and on 
the open side of the ditch, was a small] tree. 
If the tiger came down the path he would 
in all likelihood stand for a shot on clearing 
the bushes. Here I decided to take my stand 
and, putting the boy into the tree with his 
feet on a level with my head and instructing 
him to signal with his toes if from his raised 
position he saw the tiger before | did, | put 
my back to the tree and called. 

Those who have spent as many years in 
the jungle as I have, need no description of 
the call of a tigress in search of a mate. To 
the less fortunate ones | can only say that the 
call requires a liberal amount of throat saliva 
and cannot be described in words, 

o my great relief, for | had crawled 
through the jungle for three days with finger 
on trigger, I was immediately answered 
from a distance of about five hundred yards, 
and for half an hour thereafter, the call was 
tossed back and forth. On the one side the 
urgent summons of the king, and on the 
other the subdued and coaxing answer of his 
handmaiden. Twice the boy signalled, but | 
had as yet seen nothing of the tiger, and it 
was not until the setting sun was flooding the 
forest with golden light that he suddenly 
appeared, coming down the path at a fast 
walk with never a pause as he cleared the 
bushes, When half-way across the ditch, and 
just as I was raising the rifle, he turned to 
the right and came straight towards me. 
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ENGLISH MADE EASY —New Style 


These pages in SUNSHINE have, 
cabulary and grammar. Now, 
completely NEW English ‘lesson’ 


cular needs of Indian teenagers. 


Try out “How did Dr. Khanna know?” for a sample. 
and tell us whether or not you like this new approach, 


FREEDOM 


66 REEDOM of 
speech” and 
“freedom of 

press” are terms used to 

describe the liberty to 
think and to express one’s 
thoughts as one pleases. 

‘Freedom’ embodied in a 

government “of the peo- 

ple, by the people, for the 
people” allows us to 
choose our representa- 

tives to an Assembly or a 

Parliament which will lay 

down the iaws of the 

land. Though these are 
the products of the mod- 
ern age, the idea of free- 
dom goes back to the very 
roots of civilization, to 
the ancient Grecian city- 
states and the republics 
in India before the rise of 
Chandragupta Maurya. 
The rise of such power- 

ful personalities was a 

danger to freedom. Such 

men from Alexander and 

Caesar to Napoleon 

sought to carve out vast 

empires which would 
bring power, riches and 
glory to them and their 
lands. For 2,000 years 
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then, freedom was a 
thing of the past while 
empires rose and fell. 
The 18th century saw a 
new era of freedom with 
the French Revolution 
and the American War of 
Independence. Now more 
countries fought to free 
themselves from unjust 
and cruel rulers. People 
started becoming aware 
of their rights—to speak 
and pray freely, choose 
their government and so 
on. 
Now, however, two 
rival opinions of free- 
dom arose. The British 
philosopher John S. Mii, 


held that undue freedom | 


for fourteen years, helped our readers improve their vo- 
using the most modern methods, we shall be giving you a 


— one that is fun and which concentrates on the parti- 


Send in your answer-coupon 


most by letting him do 
it. This is Capitalism. 

A German - scholar, 
Karl Marx, protested. He 
felt that Mill made self- 
ishness a virtue. He de- 
veloped another notion 
of ‘freedom’ which has 
become the foundation 
stone of Communism. 
Marx felt that the bene- 
fits of freedom from the 
old tyranny should be 
enjoyed by everyone col- 
lectively. However he 
failed to answer an im- 
portant question: How 
would ‘everyone’ collec- 
tively decide what was 
best for them, except in 
very small villages? In a 
large country surely this 


—* 


affected man’s behav- ote FOR THE 
iour. Mill ignored the Ms (7-4 
controlling effect of men’s |--jeL “B 


surroundings. He 
thought the best way to 
serve a free society was 
for every man to serve 
his own interests. Each 


person is most efficient -. 


in knowing and doing 
what is best for himself. 


Therefore society as a f 


whole would benefit 


—— 


scheme would lead to 
control of everyone else 
by a few ‘leaders’. 

Ever since, there has 
been a_ strong tussle 
between the two theo- 
ries. So, every country 
wants a government that 
has more of the advant- 
ages and fewer of the 
disadvantages of the two. 


A. Main Idea 


True freedom is the 
right 
1. to think only what 
one pleases. 
2. to distribute wealth 
among everybody. 
3. to be allowed to parti- 
cipate in government. 
B. Detail 
Although most coun- 
tries have only recently 
attained independence, 
the idea of freedom was 
conceived 
1. during the French re- 
volution. 
2. by Karl 
John Mill. 
3. in ancient Greece and 
India. 


C. Fill in the blanks 


Marx and 


1. Chandragupta Maur- 
ya rose power 
after the death of 
Alexander. 


2. John Mill and Karl 
Marx developed two 
different ideas 
freedom. 

3. Freedom of the Press 
means the absence of 
official control 
the publication 
any printed matter. 
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Dr. Khanna sat quiet- 
ly. He was listening— 
Inspector Sharma tell 
about a Mrs. Modi. She 
had been strangled in one 
of the outlying colonies. 

“Who—you think did 
it?” Khanna asked. 

“A man—Jaiswal,” the 
inspector said. “But I’m 
not sure. Jaiswal passed 
a lie detector test.” 

“Tell me his story,” 
said Khanna. 

“Jaiswal drives a deli- 
very truck,” said the in- 
spector. ‘‘He drove to the 
Modi house at five min- 
utes before noon, on 
Tuesday. He stopped the 
—in the driveway. He 
spent about two minutes 
filling out his delivery re- 
ports. Then he took—a 
gas cylinder. 

“First he closed the 
driver’s door. Then he— 
that his front wheels 
were standing on the gar- 
den hose-pipe. The rub- 
ber hose ran from a tap 
next to the garage round 
to the back of the house. 
Jaiswal says he got back 
—the truck and drove 
forward a few feet, so 


How Did Dr. Khanna Know? 


Dr. O. P. Khanna, the famous author of 
detective stories comes across many tough 
cases in his travels. Readers of SUNSHINE 
can now match their wits with his. As you 
come to a blank in the story, write the miss- 
ing word in the numbered space. At the 
end tell us also How did 
know? (Names of the first five senders of 
all-correct entries will be published. ) 


Dr. Khanna 


that his engine was in the 
Modis’ empty garage. 

“Here he noticed the 
door between the kitchen 
and the garage—open. 
He saw Mrs. Modi lying 
on the floor. He says he 
rushed to her and tried 
to help her. Just then, 
Mr. Modi came through 
the open door of the gar- 
age. 

“Mr. Modi was water- 
ing his garden. He had— 
hosing down his flowers 
for half an hour. Then he 
noticed the truck in his 
garage. So he walked over 
to check up.” . 

“Does Modi say that 
Jaiswal choked his wife?” 
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SOLUTION TO JULY 
EXERCISE 
(How Did Dr. Khanna Know?’) 


Answers: 1, saw. 2. person. 3. was. 
4, sent. 5. had, 6. knew. 7. the. 
8. them. 9, are. 10, prove. 


Mystery Solution: When the mur- 
der had been committed the 
ground was wet. The heat wave 
that followed caused the earth 
and consequently the footprint to 
contract, The size and shape of 
the old man’s foot were found to 
be the same as the footprint at 
the scene of the crime after it 
had shrunk, 

(No reader sent the correct solu- 
tion) 
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* ay 
f I say, chaps, lets Old Grougey ? : Lets gf 


et’ 
pay Old Man Grouse { why,hellonly ny Ly 
another visit chase us away } he looks go lonely 
again 


WOW-it¢ 2 locket . 
—it might be grandpa's! 
res ae i 


Boven't T td you youn: 
ruscals not to bethe> 3 me by 


Grandpa. We're 
glad to be of 
Service 


CAN YOU DO HAIKU? 


HAVE YOU HAD TROUBLE 
composing poetry? Does 
the required rhythm and 
thyme of poetry make it 
hard to express some of 
your more beautiful 
thoughts? Try Harxu for 
a change. This poetic 
form practised for centu- 
ries in Japan is more 
easily composed in a 
phonetic language like 
Japanese, just as it would 
be equally convenient to 
write it in some of our 
Indian languages. Re- 
cently efforts were suc- 
cessfully made to adapt 
this form in English too, 
Not very long ago this 
idea was introduced in 


5" Dr Khanna asked. 


“He says that he does 
not know whether Jai- 
swal was trying to choke 
his wife—help her,” the 
inspector said, 

“No wonder the lie de- 
tector did not trap him,” 
said Dr. Khanna. 

“Why not?” 

“Because Jaiswal was 
telling the truth!” 


so . 


‘How did D 
| know? 


10. 
r. Khanna 


8% 
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America where it captur- 
ed the fancy of young- 
sters there and they 
started composing Harku 
for their school work as 
well as for their own en- 
joyment and pleasure. 


Haku = (pronounced 
Hi-koo) is a compressed 
verse about one single 
thought or feeling on an y 
subject, expressed in ex- 
actly 17 syllables. Hence 
this form does not allow 
for any lengthy descrip- 
tion and other detail. 


Some of our readers 
are under the impression 
that poetry means merely 
making lines rhyme, and, 
a regular beat, regardless 
of any meaning to be con- 
veyed. Below is an ex- 
ample of a poem written 
with only this in mind. 


There is summer in 
May 

As all the people say. 

The sun shines all the 
day 

All seem happy and 
very gay. 

The main aim here is 
to make the lines rhyme 
without much considera- 
tion for the meaning of 
the poem. 


A few examples of 
HaIku will help you to 
understand how beautiful 
even simple poetry can 
be, without tediously lab- 


ouring to make lines 


rhyme. 


SPRING 


Blossoming trees are 
pretty 

Hanging over the pond 
waiting 

To be a fruit. 


DARKNESS 


Darkness! It has come 
Yet it is not inside me; 
I remember day. 


FROGS 


The frogs in the pond, 
Sitting on the lily pads 
Talking all the night. 


Now you can see that 
to write poetry you need 
not always struggle with 
the light and heavy stres- 
ses, verses, etc. of con- 
ventional poems. Instead 
try composing a little free 
verse in Harku. Haiku 
poems may be on any 
topic your fancy chooses 
—trees, flowers, birds, 
animals, stars, the moon, 
sunset, your dog, or on 
patriotism, love, friend- 
ship or anger. 

With the Monsoons 
now in full swing and the 
land looking so fresh and 
green many beautiful 
ideas may have come to 
your mind. Put them 
down in Harku and send 
us your best attempts for 
SUNSHINE. 
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V. 1. Who won the Junior National 
Football Championship (Dr. B. 
C. Roy Memorial Trophy) this 


A QUIZ ON INDIA 


I. Arrange the following dignitaries 


in the order of their official status 
(rank): Prime Minister, Gover- 
nor, Vice President, Chief Min- 
ister, Chief Justice of India, 
Speaker of Lok Sabha. 


year? 

2. Who selects sportsmen to re- 
present India at the Olympics? 
(Answers on p. 38) 


II. Name the following: 
1. The youngest Chief Minister in ANNIVERSARY OFFER 
India ; 
9. Union Cabinet Minister in Why. not send a Sunshine, sub- 
charge of Atomic Energy scription as a Gift to your friend? 
3. Governor of Assam And we, in turn, will send you 
III. Where are the following located? a useful MYSTERY GIFT, 
1. Central Building Research Ins- worth Re 1. 
titute 
9. National Aeronautical Labora- Send only Rs. 6.50. Be sure to 
tory mention your friend’s address and 
3. Central Scientific Instruments your address on the M.O. Cou- 
Organisation pon. 
IV. 1. What is the aim of “Socialisa- Hurry, while the stocks last! 


tion” of banks? 
2. Why did India not sign the 
Nuclear Treaty? 


The WEW 


DELUXE INK 

contains DIOX, 

one of the main 
chemical 

ingredients, which 
prevents clogging 

in your pen 

and ensures a 

smooth effortless flow. 


» BOMBAY & NEW DELHI 


SWAN DELUXE INK 


A HANDSOME COMPLIMENT TO Y 


(This offer ends on August 15, 


in any case.) 


= 


HIDDEN WORDS 


A third dimension is important to 
the legibility of the Strange writing in 
the diagram below. Hold the paper at 
eye level and look along the lines. You 
will find there are three different 
words—the names of three animals. 
After you have found them out, test 
your friends to see how quickly they 
find them out. 

Also, try writing words in similar 
fashion. There’s a prize for your best 
attempt! 


WUE 


N LAr 1 - 
. a ee 
Bi | | 
cn cB 
S45 ae 
tess. 2p 
Sel ES 
SS We 
SS 
Tiaesarsss 
y =. 


WHAT’S THE WORD? 


1. It is a four-letter word. The first two 
form a verb. The last two form a pre- 
position. The first three stand for a 
place in South India. The last three 
form a crop grown in America. Can you 
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guess this animal? 

2. Now, in this five-letter word, the 
first two form an adverb or a conjunc- 
tion. The last two form a verb. The first 
three stand for an animal. The last 
three for the name of a boy. You are 
teally clever if you have guessed the 
name of this State in our country. 


—sent by NIsaR MERCHANT, Bombay. 


“The Magical ton 


An old magician drew the picture of 
a star as shown here and offered to 
give the interesting job of Magician’s 
Helper to anyone who could accurately 
count the number of triangles in it. 
Many people competed for the prize; 
but most of them gave up, saying that 
every time they counted they got a dif- 
ferent number. Nevertheless, this puz- 
zle was really an honest one. 

Can you solve it? ANSWERS ON P. 38 


EMBROIDER THIS MOTIF 


on your little sister's frock or little brother's 
coat. 
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A, Wornen 
(May-June Contest) 

Much is being said these days on the 
subject of language. The debate is 
marked by heat and passion. Yet, we 
will realize that the question of lan- 
guage need not create any bitterness. 
As far as I am concerned, I would like 
to learn as many languages as possible. 
In addition to my own mother tongue, 
Tamil, I would like to gain mastery 
over English, French, Hindi and Mara- 
thi. 

There is of course no substitute for 
one’s mother tongue. But it alone is 
not enough if one wants to enlarge his 
world and the frontiers of his know- 
ledge. Every Indian should learn Hindi, 
the link language at the popular level 
between the various states. Marathi is 
also a must for the citizens of Maha- 
rashtra. But these alone are not 
enough. 

A knowledge of English and possibly 


. 


Young Writers’ Section 


The Languages | Would Like to Learn 


French is necessary if one is to keep 
abreast of scientific and technological 
developments in this atomic age. 
Those who decry western languages 
are only taking a narrow view of 
things. They do not see that English, 
French, German and also Russian are 
the keys to rapid progress. 


This does not mean that one should 
be a slave of foreign languages. While 
learning a foreign language, it is not 
necessary that we should attach exces- 
sive importance to it, or run down our 
own languages. We must see the whole 
picture in the proper light. After all, 
language is only a means to an end. It 
is the gateway to knowledge, to pro- 
gress, to greater understanding among 
peoples and nations and finally to the 
goal of universal brotherhood. 


—Mohan Rajan, (13), Bombay 


SUPERSTITIONS 


From times immemorial supersti- 
tions have had a hold on human beings 
the wide world over. Their origin may 
in most cases be traced back to some 
commonplace occurence. I remember 
reading about a family who had just 
acquired a parrot as a pet. The clever 
bird had been trained to utter a few 
witty remarks which caused many a 
joke. It was not many days before a 
member of the family slipped on the 
threshold and suffered a fracture which 
detained the old lady for months in 
bed. She insisted on the parrot being 
disposed of as she was sure the bird 
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had caused the ill-luck. Even now this 
belief is quite wide-spread that keep- 
ing a parrot in a cage brings bad luck. 
Good for the parrots, who, I am sure, 
prefer their freedom to a cage. 

In this country a vast variety of 
superstitious beliefs are staken most 
seriously, especially by the older peo- 
ple. Should someone sneeze just as a 
member of the household is about to 
leave for some important work or on a 
journey, the only reasonable thing to 
do is to postpone the trip, for sneezing 
at that moment is a warning of im- 
pending disaster. 


Sunshine 


i 


A. V. Ashok, Madurai 


Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, 


et my country awake 
—Rabindranath Tagore 
ee en EO a 


When you climb out of bed and you 
find one of your slippers on top of the 
other or one overturned, beware, for 
you are sure to pick a quarrel that day. 
Black cats may be tokens of good luck 
elsewhere, but here in India we look at 
them askance. It is serious matter 
Should a black cat, or for that matter 
any cat, cross your way. 

Walking under a_ ladder leaning 
against a wall is considered as inviting 
trouble. I quite agree, for you never 
know what may descend upon your 
head, be it a bucket of whitewash or 
paint or the workman atop the ladder! 
Possibly that was the beginning of this 
superstition, when someone had a 
bad experience when walking under a 
ladder. 

Numbers too play their part in 
superstitions. Why number thirteen 
should be the Cinderella, I cannot ex- 
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plain. For some seven is a lucky num- 
ber. Has your school ever received a 
donation of one hundred and one 
rupees? It is not good to give one hun- 
dred. And whatever you give, you 
must pass with the right hand and re- 
ceive with the right hand. 

When you see a chubby baby, re- 
frain from admiring it for the fond 
mother may not be pleased at all. It 
will cause the baby to become sick and 
thin. To make sure such things have 
no effect, the mother ties a black string 
round the baby’s wrists or makes a 
black mark on the cheek, ‘to ward off 
the evil eye’, as she will explain. 

I am just thinking whether I can af- 
ford to laugh at all such superstitious 
beliefs, for I am just a little superstiti- 
ous myself. As I look at the starry sky, 
of course, I would not point my finger 
at the moon or at a star; that would 
only bring me ill-luck. But, secretly I 
do hope that my wish may come true, 
if I say: 

“Starlight, star bright, 

First star I see tonight, 

I wish you may, I wish you might 

Grant the wish I wish tonight.” 

—Corinne Fernandez, Jhansi 


THIS MONTH’S CONTEST 


I. In both India and USA, minimum voting age 
is 21. What do you think about this? Should this age 
limit be lowered to enable teenagers to vote? Give 
your reasons clearly. Write within 500 words. 

II. DRAWING: Draw a sketch of any great Indian 
leader or any foreign one you admire. Don’t copy. 
Try and bring out his qualities in free style. 

Last Date: August 31 See the usual rules. 


PRIZE WINNERS 

May-June Contest 
A. (Subject: “If I Could Have This Year 
Again"’): 
Maninder Pal Singh, Don Bosco School, 
Liluah. 
B. (Subject: ‘The Languages I Would 
Like to Learn”): 
1. Mohan Rajan, The Scholar, Bombay. 
2. Vasanti Vepa, St. Ann’s High School, 
Secunderabad. 
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A Legend About the Cuckoo 


Long ago there lived a very old man 
who was well-known for his great piety 
and power of prophecy. His name was 
Kivigho. With his dying breath he 
called to him his only son Khasho and 
told him that he should not sow rice 
until he received a sign from his father. 
So saying the old man died. 


Before Kivigho died there was no 
special season for sowing. No one was 
sure of the best time for it. So, there 
was often a failure of the harvest due 
to untimely sowing. The year in which 
the old man died the villagers had 
done their work of sowing and the new 
rice was already sprouting out in the 
field. Khasho was expecting the prom- 
ised sign from his father. The villagers 
mocked him for trusting the words of 
a dead man. They pitied him because 
they thought that he would have no 
time to harvest his crops. 

Khasho himself was growing sad 
and worried and was beginning to 
doubt his father’s words. So, one day 
he called together the sowers and went 
to the field. When the company was 
on it’s way, there appeared a bird on a 
bush, which sang out ‘Khasho-papu’ 
(Cuckoo-cuckoo) words which meant 
Khasho’s father. Khasho understood 
this and rejoiced that his father had 
kept his word. With renewed hope and 
confidence he went to the field and 
spent the whole day sowing. 

When the time for harvesting drew 
near, those who had sown earlier ob- 
tained a very poor harvest, and some 
got none at all. But Khasho won a 
very fine and plentiful crop. 

Since that time the Semas have fol- 
lowed Khasho’s time for sowing their 
rice. When the Cuckoo begins to sing, 
they understand that it is sowing time. 
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Q@. I ama 14-year-old girl. All my 
friends call me ‘Shorty’. They seem to 
have forgotten that I have a name. Can 
you help me look a little taller? 


A. Your problem seems to be worrying 
you a lot when actually it need not be 
any problem at all. Your friends prob- 
ably call you ‘Shorty’, not to tease you 
or make fun of you, but because they 
like you. Don’t invite unnecessary at- 
tention to your height by being so con- 
scious of it. Start by pretending not to 
be aware of it and carry yourself tall. 
Don’t slouch or slump. Soon you won’t 
be pretending. 

Meanwhile, you can dress to look 
taller by wearing clothes vertically 
striped and wearing your hair short, 
above the neck, instead of in plaits. 
Above all, try to cultivate a radiant 
personality by smiling through clear 
eyes and keeping a straight look in- 
stead of blinking or fidgetting or ap- 
pearing to be nervous all the time. By 
attracting more attention to your face 
and being a pleasing person your 
friends will forget all about your 
height and soon they will be asking 
themselves what made them nickname 
you ‘Shorty’. 


Do you have some problem worrying you? We 
may be able to help. 

Cut out this coupon and send it with Your 
Problem to us. 


According to this legend, the Cuckoo 
is not an ordinary bird, but a heavenly 
bird which has been formed out of the 
soul of Kivigho. 

—Alphonse Thriveni, Shillong. 


Sunshine 
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NDIA’S tradition in sport is as an- 
cient as civilisation itself, and his- 
tory abounds with the names of 

those who have enriched it with im- 
mortal deeds of valour and feats of 
endurance. Foremost among them is 
Arjuna, who is a symbol of not only 
the highest skill as a warrior and sports- 
man, but also of chivalry, sense of 
honour and all the noble qualities that 
go to make a great sportsman, It is, 
therefore, appropriate that the nation’s 
highest award for sportsmen should be 
named after this legendary hero. 


The “Arjuna Award” was set up by 
the Government of India in 1961, and 
is given to outstanding sportsmen and 
sportswomen in certain selected games. 
The award is based on the perform- 
ances during the previous three years. 
In selecting the recipient, due regard is 
paid to sportsmanship no less than to 
sports skill. The final selection is made 
by the Union Education Ministry, 
from amongst those recommended by 
the national federations and in con- 
sultation with the All-India Council of 
Sports. 


In the six years since the creation of 
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the Arjuna Award, 76 men and seven 
women who have brought honour to 
the country on many a sports field, at 
home and abroad have been given the 
award. A new departure was made in 
1965, when an entire team was selected 
for the award, which is normally made 
only to individuals. The team thus 
singled out was the “Indian Everest 
Expedition” which created a record 
in 1964 by scaling the world’s high- 
est peak four times in a row. 

Among those who have been selected 
for this ‘Hall of Fame’ are some of the 
all-time greats of hockey, cricket, ten- 
nis, football, athletics, polo, golf, gym- 
nastics, wrestling and many other dis- 
ciplines. Their names spell magic to 
sports-lovers and can be an inspiration 
to the young men and women of India. 
Just think, in your class today there 
may be someone (maybe, you!) who 
someday will win the Arjuna Award! 


The 1965 Indian Everest Expedition team, as a 
whole, was one of the Award-winners that year: 
M. S. Kohli, leader of that team is seen here, lower 
left. The three others, in the picture, were among 
the winners for 1966: in the top row are B, S. 
Barua (Athletics), and Usha Sunderraj (Table Ten- 
nis); on the lower right, V. J. Peter (Hockey), 
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9 i= C, R. DAS 


Picture: A commem- 
erative stamp issued 
on Nov. 5, 1965. 


some personal 
affairs and then 
devoted himself 
entirely to poli- 
tics. He gave up 
his legal prac- 
tice in accord- | 
ance with the issu. 
Nagpur resolution. 111s house was con 
verted into a political institution—a 
place for consultation, organisation 
and propaganda. From then on, Das 
became the Deshbandhu—‘The Friend 
of the Country”. 

During the year 1921 Das toured 
East Bengal and Assam persuading all 
those who would hear him to join the 
freedom movement. He spoke often of 
non-co-operation and explained it 
thus: 

“Non-cooperation is not based upon 
hatred. We have no desire to dispossess 
the English of their just rights. All na- 
tions should grow and prosper without 
denying the right of similar growth to 
others. Swaraj involves self-sacrifice. 
Let us be ready to sacrifice our all for 
the attainment of Swaraj. The present 
is a fight for our very life. If we fail in 
our attempt, we shall die as a nation. 
Non-violent war is our only weapon.” 

The All India Congress Committee 
was active again in July 1921. At this 
time it passed two very important re- 
solutions. In the first, the people were 
asked to abstain from extending a wel- 
come to the Prince of Wales who was 
due to visit India and, secondly, all 
were urged to join in the complete boy- 
cott of foreign cloth. 


The A.JI.C.C. were successful on 


*bona fides—good intentions 
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both counts. The boycott of the 
Prince’s visit was complete and with- 
out violence. During his visit, on Dec. 
24, 1921, the whole city of Calcutta 
presented a deserted look. All the shops 
end bazaars were closed. Schools were 
shut down and the courts did not work. 

But, of course, Chittaranjan Das had 
to pay * price. Not many days later 
Basanti Devi, his wife, was arrested for 
taving sold khadi on the side of the 
road while asking the people to boycott 
the Prince’s visit. The arrest of Basanti 
Devi had an electric effect on the peo- 
ple. Immediately more than a thou- 
sand young men offered themselves for 
arrest. When the magistrate asked 
them for a statement during their trial, 
the young men replied that they had 
come to serve their country and did 
not think that they were guilty at all. 

Not many days later the Deshban- 
dhu himself was imprisoned. In prison 
he contracted diabetes. After his re- 
lease he attended a number of public 
meetings instead of taking rest. 

From one of the richest men of Cal- 
cutta the Deshbandhu had changed 
overnight to one of the poorest. His 
responsibilities, however, remained, for 
he had to support a large number of 
workers who looked up to him. His 
only asset was his palatial house at 
Bhowanipore. This, too, he gave as a 
gift to the nation. 

During 1922-25 he continued to 
write and speak, inspiring Bengal to 
participate fully in the national move- 
ment. 

On June 16, 1925 he died—but, of 
course, the Independence movement 
was just beginning to gain momentum 
then. It was to accelerate its pace and 
eventually wrest the reins of the 
government from the hands of the 
British. No small credit for this went 
to the Deshbandhu. 
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Hotel Keeper: Here are a few views of our 
hotel for you to take with you, sir. 

Guest: Thank you, but | have my own views 
of your hotel. 


* % * 


“When are you going on your vacation? 
“I don't know. I've got to wait until the 
neighbours get through using my suitcase. 


* * * 


Jayant: What part of a car kills the most 
people? 
Pravin: The nut behind the wheel of course! 


* * * 


Mother: How would you like a pair of book- 
ends for your birthday? 

Geeta: Oh, that will be nice. I always read 
the end of the book before the begin- 
ning. 


* * * 


Doctor: How is your wife getting along on 
her reducing diet? 

Husband: Just fine doctor. She vanished last 
night. 


* * * 


Farmer: What are you doing up in that tree 
young fellow. 

Boy: One of your apples fell down and I'm 
trying to fix it back, 


* * * 


Wife: Do you have a good memory for 
faces, dear? 

Husband: Yes, I do. 

Wife: Well, that’s fine. I just dropped your 
shaving mirror, 


* * * 
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Madhavi: We go away 
every third year. 

Malti: What do you do the other two years? 

Madhavi: The first one we talk of last year’s 
holiday, and the next year we discuss 
plans for the following year. 


for our holidays 


* * * 


““Mother,”’ asked seven-year old Manohar, 
“what does ‘transatlantic’ mean?” 

“Across the Atlantic, of course,”’ replied 
his mother. ‘* ‘Trans’ always means ‘across’,”” 

“Then, I suppose,” continued Manohar, 
““transparent’ means ‘a cross parent’.”” 


* * * 


Two friends met after a long time. One 
was on crutches, 

“Hello,” said the other. “What's the mat- 
ter?” 

‘Motor car accident,” said the friend on 
crutches, 

“When did it happen?” 

“Oh, about six weeks ago.” 

“And you still have to use crutches?” 

“Well, my doctor says I could get along 
without them, but my lawyer says I can’t,” 


* * * 


Radha: I heard that you and Prakash ran 
into each other on your bikes. 
Ramesh: And how! He was knocked 
speechless and my front wheel was 

knocked spokeless, 


* % * 


Farm Boy: Father can't decide whether to 
get a new cow or a tractor for his farm. 

City Boy: He'd certainly look silly riding 
around on a cow, 

Farm Boy: Yes, but he'd look a lot sillier 
milking a tractor. 


* * * 


An American tourist was in his bathing 
suit in the middle of the desert. An Arab 
rode by and blinked in amazement. 

“I'm going swimming,” the tourist ex- 
plained with a smile. 

“But the ocean's 800 miles from here!” 

“Eight hundred miles!" said the tourist. 
“Boy, what a beach!” 
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23 (= (PIPAL PANI TIGER) 


This movement, unforeseen when selecting 
my stand, brought him nearer than | had 
intended he should come and, moreover, 
presented me with a head shot which at that 
short range | was not prepared to take. Re- 
sorting to an old device, I called again and 
the tiger was brought to a stand without 
being alarmed. With one paw poised, he 
slowly raised his head, exposing as he did so 
his chest and throat. After the impact of the 
heavy bullet, he struggled to his feet and 
tore blindly through the forest, coming down 
with a crash within a few yards of where, 
attracted by the calling of a chital hind one 
November morning, I had first seen his pug 

ks. 

a was only then that I discovered that 
there was no real need to have killed this 
tiger—that he would not have become a 
maneater as | had feared, The wound which 
| feared might make him dangerous proved 
on examination to be almost healed and 
caused by a pellet of lead having severed a 
small vein in his right forearm. ; 

Pleasure at having secured a magnificent 
trophy—he measured ten feet three inches 
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SO THAT'S WHERE 
YOU'VE BEEN 
HIDING YOUR MONEY! 


Open a Savings Bank Account for your 
child, with the State Bank of India, an@ 
give him a safe and secure start in life, 
Cheque-operated Minors’ Savings Bank 
Accounts can be opened: ‘ 
(a) by a natural or court appointed 
guardian who operates the account 
for the minor till he attains majority 
at which time the minor begins opers 
ating the account himself. 4 
(b) by children 14 years old or above 
who can make deposits and with- 
drawals themselves, 


STATE BANK FOR SERVICF 


LPE-Aivars $ 


over curves and his winter coat was in per- 
fect condition—was not unmixed with re- 
gret. For never again would the jungle folk 
and I listen with held breath to his deep- 
throated call resounding through the foot- 
hills, and never again would his familiar pug 
marks show on the game paths that he and 


I had trodden for fifteen years. (The End) 


21 t THE FILM WORLD 

Most members of the staff of the Film 
Institute have had practical experience 
in film-making. Internationally well- 
known personalities in the film world 
are regular guest speakers and lecturers. 

The staff members agree that they 
cannot create talent—however good the 
training given. But, God given talent 
can be developed through the knowl- 
edge, discipline, team spirit and good 
taste that the Institute imparts and 
fosters. So, if you are talented, genu- 
inely interested and determined—go 


ahead! & hb & 
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INDIAN 


Jayant L, Shah, (b 17) 

Nirmal Kunj, 

74, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 

Ghatkopar, BOMBAY 77. 
Stamps, view cards, coins. 


Dhruba J. Ghosh, (b 11) 
‘Prashant’, 12th Road, 
Khar, BOMBAY 52. 

Music, reading, stamps, science. 


T. V. Madhusudan, (b 14)” 

3, Kamashi Ammal Street, 

Extension, 

SALEM 7, Madras. 
Travelling, stamps, sports, 


F. R. Vasantha Kumar, (b 16) 
18, Odayippa Chettier Colony, 
Cherry Road, 
SALEM 7, Madras. 

Stamps, drawing, reading. 


I. Zaffar, (b 14) 
29-A-1, Infantry Road, 
Opp. P & T Dispensary, 
BANGALORE. 
Stamps, F.D.Cs, coins, 


Lalit Mohan Debta, (b 14) 

Class X, S, K. H. School, 

P.O. STALKHANDAHATHA, 

Dt. Sambalpur, Orissa. 
Reading, swimming, stamps. 


Sajal Deb, (b 16) 
C/o R. K. Vidya Pith, 
RAM KRISHNA NAGAR, 
Dt. Cachar, Assam, 

Science, 


S. Prem Kumar, (b 15) 
C/o S. Sundaresan, 
No. 7, Usha Society, 
Navrangpura, 
AHMEDABAD 9, 


Stamps, cricket. 
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Address: 


Interests: 


Valencialine Khongwir, (g 12) 

Middle Lumparing, 

P, O. LABAN, 

Shillong 4, Assam. 
Basketball, dancing. 


Vasantakumar T., (b 16) 
Soundarya Mahal, 
DODBALLAPUR, 
Mysore. 


Basi Chand, (g 15) 
Long View, NAINITAL, U.P 
Reading, painting. 


June Vas, (g 14) 

Rua da Saudade, 

MARGAO, Goa. 
Drawing, dancing. 


Reny Fernandes, (g 16) 

C/o E. A. Gama, 

Rokerva Chambers, 

2nd Floor, Room No. 1, 

9, Sarabji Santoohland, 

New Sonapur, BOMBAY 2. 
Music, reading, view cards. 


Anilkumar D. Uttarkar, (b 18) 

36, Ameen Manzil, 

Lady Jamshedji Road, 

Mahim, BOMBAY 16. 
Reading, music, swimming. 


Phiroz S, Patel, (b 18) 

P. O. Box No. 150, 

BARODA 1, Guj, 
Stamps, view cards, cricket, 


Manju Kukreja, (g 15) 

18/221, Ramkrishna Nagar, 

Khar, BOMBAY 52. 
Photography, music, swimming, 


Sunil Gopaldas, (b 11) 

C/o Sri Purushotham Goculdas 

CANNANORE, Kerala. 
Reading, stamps, badminton. 


Namie: .....-<.< 


RR hi y 


. Age: ............ Boy/Girl 


ee 
Please write CLEARLY. No changes can be made. 
Subscribers through school should send the class. 
Teacher’s certificate. 

Names of foreign boys and girls are accepted even 
if they are not subscribers, 


Age limit: 18 years 


FOREIGN 


S. Barghash Saeed Mohammed, 


(b 18) 
P. O, Box 117, 
OMAN-MUSCAT, 
Arabian Gulf. 
Stamps, view cards, 


Nimisschundresing Surnam, 
(b 18) 
Saint Julien D’hotman, 
Quartier-Militaire, 
MAURITIUS, 
Cycling, engineering, agriculture 


Raouf Jadros Chalaby ,(b 17) 
53, Souria Street, 
Roushdi, ALEXANDRIA, 
EGYPT. 

Science, fishing, football, music, 


Ray Alvarez, (b 18) 

Box 31-497, 

MEXICO-1, Mexico. 
Photography, geography, music, 


Savita, (g 18) 

C/o U Mg Mg, 

24-44th Street, 

(ground floor) 

RANGOON, BURMA. 
Cooking, reading, stamps, music. 


Ko Maung Maung, (b 17) 

11-A, Dalhousie Road, 

MOULMEIN, BURMA. 
Stamps, F.D.Cs, music, reading, 


Cissie, (g 16) 

C/o Maung Mg, 

English Dept., 

Inst. of Med. (1) 

University P.O., 

RANGOON, BURMA. 
Knitting swimming, reading, 
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QUIZ ON THIS ISSUE 


Mark the following statements with a True or False against each, and 
‘est how well you have read this month’s issue. After filling in, cut this out 
und send it to Contests, SUNSHINE, Poona-1. The names of the first five 
senders of the all-correct solution will be published, with the solution, nex? 


month. 


1. All students and teachers in Burma grow 
food crops in their schools. 
SEG ees Palee. ee 

2. The Shakespeareana has trained many 
Students to act in Shakespearean plays. 
Pies alee es one) 

3. From the very beginning, C, R. Das’ am- 
bition was to qualify for the bar. 
SEPUO sa aee ee False s.c<sene3 


4. Most freedom-loving countries today 
have totally rejected the old theories of 
freedom, True <sccca= False 2.22.2 


5. The Monsoon moisture carried into India 


STAR PUZZLE 
There are 85 triangles 


‘FREEDOM’ 


A, 3. B. 3. C. 1. to 2. of 3. over, of 


aa 


Answers to G.K. Quiz 


I. (a) Vice President (b) Prime Minister 
(c) Chief Justice of India and Speaker of 
the Lok Sabha (d) Governor (e) Chief 
Minister. 

Il. (1) Bansilal, 41-year old Chief Minister 
of Haryana (2) The Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi (3) B. K. Nehru. 

Ill. (1) At Roorkee. It deals with the en- 
gineers and structural aspects of buildings 
and with the aspect of human comforts. (2) 
At Bangalore. It studies practical aspects of 
the design, construction and operation of air- 
craft in India. (3) At Chandigarh, To de- 
velop/promote the manufacture, within 
India, of Scientific instruments needed for 
teaching, research and industry. 

IV. (1) To make private banks take more 
interest in rural areas, farmers and small in- 
dustry. (2) Because she felt that the big 
nuclear powers were establishing a mono- 
poly over the peaceful uses of nuclear energy 
by the small nations, and because China 
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across the west coast is about twice that 
from the south Indian Ocean. 
Pre 2-50 RISE -.iccere-ks 
6. The Film Institute of India was started 
to give scientific training to those working 
in the film industry. True.......- Falses.. 4 
7. The Arjuna Award is meant chiefly for 
an outstanding sports or athletic team as 
a whole. True -........--- | Se Fo Soe eee 
8. ‘Haiku’ is a long poem on a single 
thought, without rhyme. 
Write a Ralseye vest 


(Write your S. R. No, or name of your School, here.) 


JULY ‘QUIZ ON THE ISSUE’ 


The following were the first to send the all-correct 
solution: 

1. Jamshed Elavia, Bombay 1. 2. Siddhart Pant, 
Poona 5. 3. C. A. Bhavani, Rajamundry, 4. Vijay 
Singh, New Delhi 1. 5. Jagdeep Fozdar, Baroda 5 
and Manohar Kamath, Bombay 16. 


would soon be a ‘big’ nuclear power too. 


V. (1) West Bengal. (They defeated Ma- 
harastra by 2 goals to 1 in the Final.) (2) 
The Indian Olympic Committee in consulta- 
tion with the All-India Council of Sports, 
Government of India and the top national 
sports/athletic organisations. 
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CLOSING THOUGHT 
NOT IN VAIN HAVE I BEEN I 
If this bit of India be 


Worthier because of me, 
Stronger for the strength | bring, 
Sweeter for the songs I sing, 
Purer for the path | tread, 
Higher for the light I shed, 
Richer for the gift I give, 
Happier for the life I live, 
Nobler for the death | die, 


Not in vain have | been I. 


Sunshine 


P- 


Tunes galore, 
yet harmonious ! § 


Leeming millions, 
yet a nation united ! 


Gee essssssesssisateeness 


TEACHING 


A Quarterly Technical Journal for Teachers 


A medium through which vous of practical school instruc- 


tion can be considered and discussed. Each number includes 
articles, written mainly by Indian educationists, which are 
closely related to eve day work in the classroom. Annual 
subscription Rs 5 Single number Re 1.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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~ STOP BAD BREATH WITH COLGATE 
WHILE VOU FIGHT TOOTH DECAY att ony: 


vd Because: Just one brushing with Colgate Dental Cream | 


# Ree ee removes upto 85% of odour and decay-causing bacteria. 


Scientific tests have proved that Colgate instantly 
stops bad breath in 7 cases out of 10 and that the 
Colgate way of brushing teeth right after eating 
stops more decay —for more people —than ever 
before reported in all dentifrice history. Only 
Colgate has this proof! 

Children easily get the habit of regular brushing 
with Colgate because they love its long-lasting, 
minty flavour! 


Brush regularly with Colgate for cleaner, fresher 
breath and whiter teeth 


Uf you prefer a powder, 
get all these benefits from 
Colgate Tooth Powder 
..0acan lasts months ! 
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Large-Scale help 
to Small-Scale industries 


The Bank of Maharashtra gives you a helping 
hand in owning a Small Scale Industry. It gives you loans: 
on terms and conditions to suit you. It takes care to 
make it an “ easy to pay” loan for you. Your con- 
venience is important to them. Thousands of other men, 
who are now on the forefront of industrial activity were 
not shy to get the Bank's helping hand, during the 
last 32 years 

YOU CAN JOIN THEM 


THE BANK OF MAHARASHTRA LTD 


Regd. Office s 1177, Budhwar Peth, Bajirao Road, 


Poona 2," ‘ 
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BAND BOX HOUSE, PRABHADEVI, 


Published by Mra. M Krishnayya, for the Children’s 


V. Raju, at the Oriental Watchman Publi 
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BLUE’ STAR™ 


bargain? 


With Leonard comes quality... 

good looks... maximum efficiency 

...years of trouble-free service. 

It's a real bargain for its price! 

Every Leonard offers 

* One-piece high impact 
polystyrene main liner which 
does not chip, rust or discolour 

* Full width freezer chest and 
baffle tray 

* Super silent operation 

* Low power consumption 

* Five-year warranty 


Available on rate contract with 
D.G.S. &D. 


Two models: 286 litres (10.1 cu. ft.) 
& 176 litres (6.2 cu. ft.) capacities 


Freshness... 
captive ina 


Leonard 


BLUE STAR ENGINEERING 
COMPANY (BOMBAY) PRIVATE LTD. 
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FOOTWEAR 
FOR 

CHILDREN 

TOO! 


Available at all 


Leading Footwear Shops 


RUBBER PRODUCTS LTD. 
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